76                   INTERVIEW WITH LINCOLN.

Federal forts, arsenals and other property was being con-
fiscated. Federal officers were proving recreant to their
trusts, and were casting in their lot with the insurgents.
Politicians were preaching secession, and the public heart
was rapidly being fired with the same unholy flame.

But when he reached Illinois and Ohio and other North-
ern States, the scene was entirely changed. All was calm
and placid. No one seemed seriously to think of serious
trouble. The commercial instinct prevailed. Men were
too busy making money to pay attention to politics.
Others felt too secure in the established order of things
to believe that any great change was at hand. Sherman
was impressed with the idea that either the North had no
adequate realization of the true state of affairs, which was
scarcely credible, or, which seemed far more likely, it
would tamely submit to a dissolution of the Union. The
supine weakness of Buchannan had not aroused the North
to shame, nor had the aggressive treason of the conspira-
tors who surrounded him excited Its righteous wrath. It
is related that Horace Greeley, on hearing of the manner
in which a long-suffering but at last indignant public had
overwhelmingly routed at the polls the venal ring that had
long plundered and oppressed it, threw up his hands in
exultation and exclaimed with an oath, "This is a great
people when it gets mad!" The North had not yet "got
mad," and its greatness was not yet apparent.

Soon after coming North, Sherman preceded to Wash-
ington, where Lincoln had just been inaugurated as Presi-
dent, John Sherman was now a Republican leader in the
Senate, having been appointed in place of Chase, who had
entered the Cabinet Washington was enough of a south-
ern city to be filled with war talk. Sherman's old friend,
Anderson, had just moved his troops from Fort Moultriertnership dissolved, and in a very short time Sherman
